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poor of the land and themselves. Why should the Anglo-Indian
be behindhand in identifying himself with the poorest of the
land of his birth? It is the false sense of superiority which he
has been taught to adopt for himself over the ordinary Indian
that has really made him a comparative stranger in his own land.
And he cannot possibly be assimilated with the English. It is
impossible for him to regard any other country as his home. If
he attempted to emigrate to any of the Colonies, he will share
the same fate and the same disabilities as the ordinary Indian
settler does. I have, therefore, said in all humility, but in absolute
sincerity which comes from deep conviction, that he should revise
his ideas of life. He should be, what in reality he is, one among
the millions. He will then, having a due sense of proportion,
adopt the virtues of both his parents and render an immense ser-
vice to himself, to his country as also to his European parent.
Occupying a position that most becomes him, he will be able
to speak to Englishmen with effect and from vantage-ground of
personal experience. I do not suggest, and did not suggest, to
Mr. Moreno that Anglo-Indians, even the poorest among them,
might be satisfied with spinning as a means of livelihood. But
there is no reason whatsoever why the highest among them should
not spin from the national standpoint. I have, of course, no
hesitation to suggest that some of them who are poor may become
accomplished weavers. It is an additional calling which those who
are adapted for it may learn for the sake of earning an honest
livelihood. Because those who become accomplished and artistic
weavers can earn as much as forty to fifty rupees per month.

Toung India,

109.   KHADI PRATISHTHAN

*

I have elsewhere dealt with the development of spinning as
part of flood and famine relief. It is an experiment standing by it-
self. But the experience gained therein by Acharya Ray and
his right-hand man, as he loves to call Satish Babu, was not to
end with the experiment. They are both chemists. Their scienti-
fic minds compel them to explore the possibilities of the wheel and
khaddar as a permanent supplementary industry for the Bengal
agriculturists. From a small experiment it has developed into a
big organization called Khadi Pratishthan. It has branches in
many parts of Bengal and contemplates opening more. Its object
is to manufacture and sell pure khaddar and popularize the wheel